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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Robert, Pausanias als Schriftsteller. Studien und Beobach- 
tungen. Pp. VII + 347. Mit 2 Planen und 7 Planskizzen, 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1909. 

Ever since Wilamowitz over thirty years ago launched the 
question of the trustworthiness of Pausanias, there has been much 
debate with regard to his sources and how far his periegesis is 
autoptic. Kalkmann's book was a confirmation of Scaliger's 
sweeping criticism that Pausanias was omnium, Graeculorum men- 
dacissimus ; but he found champions to vindicate him in Gurlitt, 
Schoell, Heberdey and Frazer. So a Phantasiebild has arisen 
which pictures Pausanias as " ein antiquarisch und archaologisch 
sorgfaltig vorgebildeter Gelehrter", "ein unsaglich trockener 
Schriftsteller"; but in this heated discussion the literary charac- 
teristics of Pausanias have been lost to view in the background 
and it is to bring these to the front that Robert presents after long 
observation and frequent reading another most interesting and 
original volume on Pausanias, the author. The belletristic man- 
ner of composition, the rhetorical character of the style, the 
literary methods, the use of chiasmus especially with fiev and Se, 
antitheses, parallels, synonyms, effective endings, and all the 
literary conditions are here investigated with a sharpened keen- 
ness which is in places almost too keen. Throughout the book 
Robert protests, often with scorn and sometimes with violence, 
against absurd views which in fact few hold. He does well, how- 
ever, to expose the misleading character of the modern analogy 
with Baedeker. Pausanias is not a systematic guide-book. His 
description of Greece and its Monuments, as Robert says in the 
first chapter. Die Tendenz des Werkes, is nothing more than the 
foundation (cf. p. 4) on which to build the superstructure of 
mythological, historical, and other Xdyoi ; or to quote from p. 6, 
" es ist nichts als eine grosse Zusammenstellung von \6yoi, fiir die 
die Periegese ebenso nur den Rahmen abgiebt wie bei Athenaios 
das Gastmahl ". The order is influenced by considerations which 
are rhetorical and not topographical and we must not censure 
Pausanias if he fails to mention this or that important monument. 
" Die rhetorische Wirkung steht dem Autor hbher als die VoU- 
standigkeit und Anschaulichkeit der Beschreibung " (cf. p. 49). 
Robert is likely correct in his idea that Pausanias was a belletrist 
more interested in Xdyot than in antiquities, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the contemporaries of Pausanias had no need, such as 
we, of a detailed description of monuments which were visible to 
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them but have siace disappeared. Granted all that Robert says, 
Pausanias is after all a kind of guide, as is proved by the fact that 
every excavator and archaeologist in Greece to-day has a copy 
with him in the field. Frazer's commentary is full of folk-lore 
and \6yoi and probably his main interest was here, yet his volumes 
are an excellent guide to the traveller in Greece to-day ; and so 
is also Pausanias, who describes many outlying places which even 
the modern Baedeker omits. 

In the second chapter Robert divides Pausanias' navTobaTr^ 
laropia into Xoyoi and diaprjixara. " Da findet man historische, 
mythologische und novellistische Berichte, Biographien, anti- 
quarische und naturwissenschattliche Abhandlungen, ethische 
Reflexionen. Also an Abwechslung fehlt es wirklich nicht, 
Trockenheit und Langeweile sind der letzte Vorwurf, den das 
Buch verdient." The analysis of the \6yoi (pp. 8-38) is excellent. 
The mythological and historical are the most frequent. Pausanias 
is shown to be very fond of parallel stories from other lands, 
of ethical and mythological controversies, and of philosophical 
excursuses. He also lays great stress on an effective ending of 
his Xdyoi with a long reflexion, with sententiae about love (cf. p. 24), 
with a reference to Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, Sophocles or 
Euripides, or with an encomium on the Romans, especially the 
emperors Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 

In the third chapter (pp. 39-68) on the Bfoip^iiara, the things ro 
is imSei^iv or ra Bias ajiu, Robert finds that Pausanias is fairly exact 
in his descriptions but that he rarely speaks of the ground-plan, 
style, or measurements of a building and rarely goes into detail 
except at Olympia and Tegea. The formula fiiytBos koL Koafios, 
often occurs. In the case of the Athenian Propylaea, Pans. I, 
22, 4, Robert considers the words tS>v \t6a>v probably a gloss and 
does not limit the praise to the roof by changing ko\ to § xat (^ is 
twice a misprint). Instead of k6(tiios Pausanias sometimes uses 
the words KaraaKtvfi, ipyaala, and Tt'x>"? and as correlate to ixiytBos 
we have o-otm" o"^ flios. Pausanias almost always gives the ma- 
terial of the monuments, often in antitheses, contrasting bronze 
with marble or wood, or wood with marble. Antitheses of draped 
and nude, of standing and seated statues are also freqiient. 

The fourth chapter (pp. 69-114) has the caption " Die Anord- 
nung der Beschreibung ". Here Robert insists repeatedly that 
Pausanias' periegesis is not an exact and continuous account of 
his travels and we should not speak of a Wanderung or Reise- 
route. When Pausanias took his meals and when he slept are 
topics still unconsidered. It is often not a question of topo- 
graphical but categorical arrangement. So at Olympia we have 
five categories, the four principal temples, the dedications, the 
statues of victors, the treasuries, and the agonistic buildings. 
Pausanias often mentions together pairs of statues or monuments, 
even when they are far apart in situation. The names of the 
artists, however, are often given in other passages than where the 
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statues are described. Things very incongruous are related for 
an effective close. So the description of Tanagra ends with an 
excursus about the famous personality of the city, Corinna, in- 
cluding her grave and a painting of her in entirely distinct places, 
and about two species of cocks. Robert's analysis of the section 
dealing with the Athenian acropolis is good, and it may be ad- 
visable to adopt his change in the text, I, 22, 8, where he reads 

Kara S« Trjv isao&ov avTrjv rjbrj rr/v it oKponoXtv 'Ep/i^(f f <rri)i', S» UponiXaiov 
ovo/jui^oviTi, KOI XapiT(€c), &s SaKpdnjp Troi^crai rov Sa(f>povl<TKOv Xtyoviriv. 

P. 113 Robert finds another case of haplography in I, 18, 7, where 
he inserts (ktos before vaos to produce an antithesis, ?<m 8e apxaia 

(V T«^ 7r<p(0oXa> Zevs ^a^toC^ «" (Ktos vabs Kpovov k. r. X. But much 

needed excavations in the precinct of the Olympieum would 
probably prove Robert wrong. 

The fifth chapter (pp. 115-200) entitled Die Stadtebeschrei- 
bungen, is one of the best and Robert's analysing faculty which 
was already recognised in his Studien zur Ilias is here at its 
zenith. There are twenty-six such descriptions including Olympia 
and Delphi, and they may be divided according to the following 
schemata (cf. p. 118). A. Topographical Principle: (a) to fVt^a- 
viararov, (i) acropolis in four cases (Sicyon, Phlius, Patrae, 
Pheneus), (2) agora in five (Corinth, Troezen, Argos, Sparta, 
Messene), (3) a special building in three (Tegea, Epidaurus, Elis); 
b. Gate in six cases (Delphi, Athens, Pellene, Plataea, Aegina, 
Thebes) ; c. special cases (Megara, Megalopolis, Hermione) ; B. 
Systematic Principle in 5 cases (Mantinea, Aegium, Tanagra, 
Thespiae, Olympia). The topography of all these places is dis- 
cussed in detail and for Argos (pp. 132, 140), Sparta (pp. 150, 
161), and Megalopolis (p. 187) the reconstructions are embodied 
in sketch-plans which are rude and faint rather than accurate and 
exact. But perhaps some truth lies hidden in them which only 
excavations can reveal. In any case Robert's conjectural plan 
for the agora of Argos, which has most of the temples on the 
west, is better than that of VollgrafT in B. C. H. XXXI, p. 172, 
which crowds the north, east, and south sides with temples, pre- 
senting their side or back to the agora, but leaves the west open. 
However, his interpretation of Deiras as another name for the 
Aspis or its west slope is doubtful ; also his idea (cf. p. 200) that 
the graves of Paus. II, 16, 5 at Mycenae are the shaft-graves 
rather than the "bee-hive" tombs. The shaft-graves could 

hardly be called imoyaia olKoSoptipara. 

The sixth chapter (pp. 201-217), Einiges vom Stil des Autors, 
which is not very satisfying, analyses some of the literary char- 
acteristics of Pausanias. He has a liking for paraphrase and 
perissology, but the most characteristic feature is an oratio variata 
or avoidance of similar words. 

The seventh chapter (pp. 217-265), Der Gesamtplan des 
Werkes, considers the time and manner of composition and pub- 
lication. The only definite dates are I, i, 1-39 between 143 and 
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i6i A. D. and V, i, 2 about 174 A. D. The present separation into 
books is not original and that between I, 44 and II, i is " ganz 
absurd". Robert would make four main divisions and have 
book I end with chapter 39, 3 which was probably published 
first by itself. The portion I, 39, 4-IV, 36, 7 also forms a unit 
and was either published with the Attica or more probably later 
and separately. Then came books V to VIII, with the end of 
VIII binding together all the parts relating to the Peloponnesus. 
Books IX and X were perhaps published later. Not only in the 
description of the cities, but also of the routes, Pausanias employs 
the same principle of radical centres, from which branch the 
different roads. So for the Doric part of the Peloponnesus there 
are five principal centres, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, from which 
branch four roads, Gythium, and Messene ; and five secondary 
centres, Sicyon, Troezen, Lerna, Acriae, Boeae. In all there are 
twenty-five such centres so connected that a kind of genealogical 
table can be drawn on p. 260. In this chapter, too, Robert argues 
that Pausanias intended to put the Arcadica after the Messeniaca 
so that there would be no interruption between books VII and 
VIII, for the Eliaca easily join on to the Arcadica. But it is 
dangerous to say an author had a different plan from the one he 
actually carried out, especially since Robert can discover no 
reason for the change. P. 261 f. in discussing the incompleteness 
of the work of Pausanias, Robert calls special attention to a neg- 
lected passage in Stephanus of Byzantium s. v. Taiiwa, where he 
thinks there is a corruption td — ivh^Kara — iv dexdro) — L and where 
he would read Uavaavlas id (Pp. t'R) TTtpiriyrjaeas. The work was 
completed by Pausanias himself and existed in more complete 
form in the time of Stephanus, but the archetype of our manu- 
scripts was damaged at the end. Aetolia may have been omitted 
entirely and book XI may have dealt with Euboea, book XII 
with Opuntian Locris, Doris, Aeniania and Malis, book XIII 
with Thessaly. Or book XI may have described Aetolia and 
Acarnania, XII Doris, Opuntian Locris etc., XIII Thessaly and 
XIV Euboea. In that event we should have a northern tour in a 
half-circle around Boeotia and Phocis just as the Peloponnesian 
tour was in a complete circle about Arcadia : and the change from 
Ia' to Ia' would be easy. The main objection to this I take 
from Robert's own words, p. 263, "Aber das sind reine Hypo- 
thesen, und es darf nicht verschwiegen werden dass es dann sehr 
auffallend sein wiirde, dass Stephanus, der die iibrigen Biicher im 
ganzen achtzigmal zitiert, aus den vier letzten Biichern nur dies 
eine Zitat haben sollte. Das aber durfen wir als Tatsache be- 
trachten dass Stephanus das Werk vollstandiger las als wir, und 
dass es also von Pausanias vollendet worden ist". Perhaps not 
even the last sentence is true since Robert's theory rests on a 
change of text. The work may well be complete as it is with 
perhaps a lacuna here and there. 

The eighth chapter has the title Lebenszeit und Heimat des 
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Autors. According to Robert the periegesis appeared in four 
parts, the Atthis about 160 A. D.; I, 39, 4-IV between 160 and 
174; V, VI, VII about 174, VIII-X ff after 177. Born under 
Hadrian, at the latest in 115, Pausanias composed his description 
of Greece under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius and finished 
it in his sixties, taking about twenty years in all. P. 271 1. Robert 
argues against the current opinion that Pausanias' home was 
Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus, and favors Damascus as his birthplace, 
identifying with him the Pausanias cited by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium and by Constantinus Porphyrogennetus De Them. p. 4, 12. 
With this Pausanias would also be identical the sophist who went 
to Rome from Syria mentioned by Galen, De Locis Affectis 
III, 1 1. Pausanias must then have written a book on Syria before 
177, probably between the publication of the second and third 
parts of his Trept^-yijcris. There may be a reference to it in VIII, 
43, 4, but Robert has again to change the text from rdSe nev SXXoi 

eypayj/-av is to anpi^iaraTov tO rahe iv aWois (ypayj^a, 

Robert ends his book with two long Beilagen on Delphi (pp. 
277-309) and the Athenian agora (pp. 309-344). There is not 
space to point out all the details in which Robert goes astray 
throughout his book, but a few remarks may be allowed with 
regard to the first Beilage which I read carefully tV rdrro) during 
a stay of a week at Delphi last autumn. It will perhaps illustrate 
the faulty method of Robert, at least in details. The first ten 
pages are devoted to Marmaria. Here on the lowest terrace 
Homolle excavated the large tufa Doric temple at the east dating 
from the fifth cent. B. C, which is a rebuilding of an earlier temple, 
the two small but beautiful temples of the sixth cent., the well- 
known Tholus of the fourth cent, which Robert, p. 286, wrongly 
assigns to the fifth, and toward the west the large Doric prostyle 
temple also of the fourth cent. B. c, all orientated south. 
Of the two small temples only the western is Ionic; the other is 
Doric and a Doric drum can be seen on the spot (cf Poulsen, 
Bull, de I'Acad. de Danemark 1908, p. 332 £). Yet Robert speaks 
repeatedly (pp. 277, 285, and three times p. 286) of "zwei kleinere 
ionische Antentempel ". Paus. X, 8, 6 mentions only four temples 
in order, and Robert strangely argues that perhaps Pausanias 
coming from the Schiste was so tired from his journey that he 
saw nothing, but went straight to the city to the hotel or to his 
host and when he returned from the city to the region called 
to-day MarmariS, the west temple would be the first and the east 
temple the last. Pausanias considers the temples a unity and it 
makes no difference whether he begins at the east or west. So 
the east temple was that of Athena Pronaia orientated south 
but with the image facing east as at Phigalia. This would 
be the fourth temple mentioned by Pausanias. The west temple 
would be the first, which was in ruins. Homolle had interpreted 
the eastern temple as that of Athena Ergane because of an in- 
scription found near by ; but as Robert rightly says an epiklesis 
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different from that of the divinity is often used for dedications in 
the prei;inct. So in the precinct of Athena Polias on the Athenian 
acropolis there were offerings to Athena Ergane. Here Robert 
is right, but in his visit to Delphi (cf. p. 277, n. 2) he might have 
noticed built into the polygonal wall near the temple the inscrip- 
tions of Eileithyia and Hygieia and near the stele of Athena 
Ergane another of Athena Zosteria, which also shows that no 
argument can be drawn with regard to the temple from the one 
stele of Athena Ergane. (In 1907 KeramopouUos discovered 
near this region also a stele of Zeus Polieus; cf. 'e^'. 'A-px.- 
1909, col. 269.) On the other hand Robert is probably wrong 
when he fails to believe that this early temple of poros is 
the one whose iptima Pausanias saw. It is this temple of Athena 
Pronaia at which (cf Her. VIII, 37, 39) the Persians in 480 were 
driven back by thunder and falling rocks which undoubtedly 
destroyed the temple so that it had to be rebuilt, just as it 
was similarly damaged recently in 1905. In the fourth century 
the site may have been abandoned as dangerous (cf. Poulsen, 
I. c. and Karo, B. C. H. XXXIV, p. 217) and a new temple built 
to the same goddess at the west, the building which despite its 
size and pedestal for statues (wrongly interpreted as an exedra by 
Poulsen) Robert explains as a treasury (the (piiitm of Pausanias). 
The statement of Herodotus (VIII, 39) applies only to the time 
of the Persian wars and further HomoUe's identification of the 
small upper eastern terrace as the precinct of Phylacus is not 
absolutely certain. Graef (Arch. Anz. 1902, p. 86) associated the 
Tholus and Poulsen the so-called priests' dwelling with this pre- 
cinct. Both of these buildings, however, cannot date before the 
fourth century B. c. (cf. Karo, B. C. H. XXXIV, p. 217), whereas 
the Ttftfcor dates before 480. But it is also possible that the pre- 
cinct lies in the ground of this region nofyet excavated. In any 
case Robert here again bases his conclusions on an uncertain 
hypothesis. The two small temples he rightly identifies with 
Tovr KOTw va ovs which Plutarch Praec. Gerendae Rei Publicae 825c 
mentions as erected after a feud between two Delphian families 
(so also Pomtow, Klio VI, 120; KeramopouUos, whose excellent 
'ohtjyos T&v Ae\(t>&v has recently appeared in a revised French ver- 
sion, p. 74 ; and Karo, B. C. H. XXXIV, 215). They were prob- 
ably treasuries as is indicated by the absence of regular steps as 
in the treasury of the Athenians and were doubtless built to 
Athena Pronaia in atonement for the outrage committed in her 
precinct. The rtfuvos would then at the end of the sixth century 
B. C. include these two treasuries or evaytKol vaoi as well as the old 
temple to the east and would be extended later to take in the 
Tholus and the new western temple built to Athena Pronaia in the 
fourth century, so that perhaps the whole precinct was sacred to 
Athena. Robert rightly doubts Thiersch's ingenious theory (cf. 
p. 286 "diese nach jeder Richtung verbluffende Hypothese") 
that the Tholus was a music hall, and he might have given as a 
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reason that the pit in the middle was completely closed as was 
also the case in the Tholus at Epidaurus, thus refuting the idea ot 
resonance chambers (cf. Cavvadias Sitz. d. Berl. Akad. 1909, 
pi. II). But, as I have indicated, Robert's interpretation of 
Pausanias which makes him describe all these temples from west 

to east, although his words are iirfXdovTi bi er t^v noXiv etaw f<j)t^rjs 

paoi, and then jump back to the west to proceed to the gymnasium 
is more violent and less reasonable than that of HomoUe, Poulsen, 
Keramopoullos, and Karo, even if Pausanias is describing only a 
purely literary journey. 

The second part of the first Beilage deals with the sacred way. 
The problem of identifying the different buildings reminds Robert 
of a Parisian burlesque of the eighties in which Charlemagne was 
represented with his horse under his arm running about and 
asking, " vous n'avez pas une place pour moi ? " But he makes 
the matter still worse by adding to the already voluminous litera- 
ture on Delphi, and by proposing even more names and those not 
in Pausanias. The treasury which all others call Sicyonian he 
labels Spartan because the style and subject (the Dioscuri) of the 
sculptures point to Sparta. But even if the sculptures belong to 
the building its material is the reddish-buff Sicyonian poros found 
also in the Sicyonian treasury at Olympia and its situation fits 
the description in Pausanias. From the architectural fragments 
built into this treasury Pomtow has reconstructed a kind of Tholus 
or Pantheon in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1909, col. 351. But his sixth 
century Pantheon is rather fanciful and falls when it is shown 
that the curved architraves had no columns under them because 
of the irregularity of the joints. This point which I owe to Mr. 
Dinsmoor, the Carnegie fellow in architecture, proves that the 
columns built into the Sicyonian treasury did not support the 
curved architraves found there. The last treasury on the south 
side of the sacred way, which some assign to Cnidus and others 
to Siphnus Robert, who would have at least six Argive monu- 
ments at Delphi, names Argive, because the frieze bears the 
signature of an Argive artist. But the frieze is Ionic, not Argive 
work and a close examination of the inscription itself and my 
squeeze convinces me that it does not contain an Argive lambda 
and that Wilhelm's reading — "--v^ — v^w_ ^^gj ^qJ TOTnaOev e'noU is 
far better than Homolle's? 'A[py«]o[t epaCTu/ir)]8i)t KaXwpiao (?) ?/*' 
fVoif (cf. Wilhelm, Beitrage zur Griechischen Inschriftenkunde p. 
137). Where Pomtowlocates theClazomenian and Keramopoullos 
the Corinthian treasury Robert places the Sicvonian. The Cnidian 
would then be next to the south-west, what Keramopoullos calls 
Siphnian. At the second bend in the sacred way where Pomtow 
has certainly* discovered the Corinthian treasury (cf. Berl. Phil. 

'Mr. B. H. Hill, the director of the American School in Athens and the 
man best qualified to speak on things Corinthian because of his long experi- 
ence in the American excavations at Corinth tells me that the material is 
absolutely like Corinthian poros, that the working of the stone, the type of 
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Woch. 1909, col. 318 f., and Karo, B. C. H. XXXIII, p. 201 f.) 
Robert has only a nameless base. P. 299 Robert denies to the 
blocks with the Tarentine inscription their dedication because the 
letters cannot possibly date before 480 B. C, but even if that is 
true there was an earlier inscription on top which Contol6on 
discovered (cf. Berl. Phil. Woch., 1909, 187). The Tarentine 
dedication, the Seven against Thebes, the Trojan Horse, and the 
Marathon group are crowded into the space above the hemicycle 
for the Argive kings and the long niche, though there is neither 
room nor suitable foundations. Those which remain to-day at 
the spot where Robert puts the Monument of the Seven are 
mostly late Roman. It seems strange that these monuments 
should be cramped in here at a time when there was no long 
niche beside the sacred way. Here again Robert makes Pau- 
sanias leap in unsystematic fashion from the Septem all the way 
down to the Epigoni and then back to the Argive kings. Robert 
is really indulging in hypotheses again and has forgotten to take 
into account the great difference in levels. This is also the case 
when he says (p. 296) that the statues of the Arcadians would 
obscure the admirals if they stood on bases in the long niche, 
even the floor of which would be as high as the heads of the 
Arcadians. But in general, Robert's argument against Pomtow's 
identification of the long niche as the monument for Aegospotami 
is correct and the niche must go unnamed (cf. Karo, B. C. H. 
XXXIII, p. 219 f; XXXIV, p. 201 f.). The discussion of the 
three Athenian dedications is sound and will probably withstand 
opposition. The treasury, which one would like to date imme- 
diately after Marathon, dates soon after 510, the base beside it 
soon after 490, the stoa of the Athenians about 504, and the 
large Marathon group between 465 and 460. P. 304 the fact that 
the rock of the Sibyl is mentioned after the stoa of the Athenians 
in Paus. X, 1 2, i is proof that we have not a continuous wander- 
ing, but if we have Pausanias leave the sacred way at the treasury 
of the Athenians and go along the lower terrace past the front of 
Robert's Sicyonian treasury (which might be that of Potidaea or 
Syracuse) and up the stair-case and then on to the Corinthian 
treasury he might easily mention the stoa and then the rock of 
the Sibyl ; and this would account for silence about the so-called 
bouleuterion, etc. 

The second Beilage can only be briefly summarised as this 
review is already too long and space fails for detailed criticism. 
Two false ideas have led Athenian topographers to make the 
agora too enormous ; namely, that the stoa of Attalus lay either 
directly on the agora or at least on its northern continuation and 
that the temple of Ares was situated on or near the Areopagus. 

cramp used, and the methods of construction can be easily paralleled at 
Corinth. The character of the remains is confirmatory of the identification 
based on the topographical evidence of Pausanias, Plutarch and Herodotus. 
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The stoa of Attalus was rather on the street leading from the 
Dipylon to the agora and the stoa of the Giants was not in the 
centre but at one end or on a street leading from the market 
place. The temple of Ares was near the Stoa Basileios and not 
near the Areopagus. He puts the agora further east as well as 
further south than other topographers, and would place the 
Prytaneum to the west and not to the east of the Aglaurium, and 
the temple of Demeter, the Kurotrophium and Aglaurium nearer 
the Propylaea than most others (so also Weller, A. J. A., 1908, 
p. 69, not cited by Robert). The Aglaurium lay outsidethe agora 
and the south side was bounded from west to east by the Tyran- 
nicides, Metroum, Bouleuterion, Tholus with the Eponymous 
Heroes to the south, and at the extreme southeast by the Pryta- 
neum. On the west would be the Stoa Basileios and stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios to which Robert relates the passage in Arist. Eccl. 
684 f. The scholia interpret to 8e Bfir as referring to the Theseum, 
but Robert argues that since there was a painting of the twelve 
Gods in the stoa of Zeus Eleutherios it may have been called 
(TToa Twv SadfKa 6f5>v, and the passage in Aristophanes informs us 
that it actually was so named, an ingenious argument but not 
entirely convincing, aroa tS>v SaStKa deSiv is only a hypothetical 
name and actually occurs nowhere. Moreover the letter 6 might 
refer to eecr/io^tVioj', if we must discard eijo-tioi/. We know from 
Hypereides (apud Pollux IV, 122), where the nine archons 
fiariSuvTo ev rrj (TToa that the Thesmothesium was a stoa. It would 
be natural for Aristophanes to associate the stoa of the Archon 
Basileus with the stoa of the Thesmothetae. The Stoa Poecile 
Robert would make the only building on the east. The north side 
also seems rather bare in his reconstruction-sketch on p. 330, where 
we have only the stalls of Pythodorus, the triumphal gate, and 
the Pherephatteum. The Hermae Robert would place, one row 
in front of the stoa of Zeus, the other in the south-east corner 
connecting the Prytaneum with the Stoa Poecile. The result is 
an agora 60 by 120 metres. Let us hope that the project of the 
Greek Archaeological Society to excavate the Athenian agora 
will not be long delayed, for only the spade can decide definitely 
the questions raised by Robert. It may be of interest also to 
state that Robert adopts Dorpfeld's position for the Enneacrunus 
but argues against his identification of the so-called Theseum 
with the temple of Hephaestus. He is also opposed to his own 
previous theory that this was the temple of Apollo Patrons and 
now defends the view of Lange and Lolling that it was a temple 
of Aphrodite Urania. The altar of Aphrodite Hegemone was 
found in situ near by and Aphrodite Urania is the same as Aphro- 
dite Hegemone. 

In brief Robert's book swarms with new suggestive and excel- 
lent ideas, but the theories put forward are inconclusive and 
premature. There are too many "reine Hypothesen" and we 
must postpone judgment till the spade brings further proof. 
15 
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Robert's studies, however, will doubtless change our conceptions 
with regard to the methods of Pausanias. Their great value lies 
in this and in emphasizing the literary and rhetorical spirit of 
Pausanias as an author and not a merely erudite antiquarian. 

David M. Robinson. 

American School, Athens- 



A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the 
Augustan Age. By J. Wight Duff, M. A., Professor of 
Classics, Armstrong College (in the University of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1909, 695 pp. 

This handsome volume is the latest addition to the series 
known as the Library of Literary History. It is a model of 
typographical accuracy and the reader's chief regret upon closing 
the book will be that the author did not go on with the story 
beyond the limit imposed. He approaches his theme with a 
remarkably open mind, his freshness and thoroughness of treat- 
ment are evidently derived from a real acquaintance at first hand 
with the authors as well as with the authorities, and his literary 
style seems to reflect in its attractive directness and simplicity 
his own frank and straightforward methods of dealing with the 
problems before him. Moreover, the taste and skill of his illus- 
trative translations indicate a critic whose independent judgement 
of literary quality, and whose divination of the final and essential 
charm of a masterpiece are far better worth recording than is 
usually the case in works of this sort. 

As a matter of fact, however, we have had no works of this 
sort, at all events, in our own tongue. In conformity with the 
excellent plan of the series to which it belongs this is a Literary 
History of Rome, not a History of Roman Literature. The 
difference is a difference in scope as well as a difference in 
method. A Literary History of Rome, as its name suggests, 
covers a wider field ; it even includes some account of men like 
Strabo and others who, though they wrote in Greek, represented 
in their work and in their life the essential unity of the Graeco- 
Roman empire. More important still, a work like this owes its 
existence primarily to the comparatively recent discovery that a 
correct and adequate interpretation not only of Roman literary 
art as a whole, but even of the individual masterpiece demands a 
knowledge far more varied, accurate, and extensive than was 
dreamed of in those halcyon days of Cruttwell and Simcox when 
it would seem that a more or less desultory reading of one's 
favorite authors was a sufficient excuse for writing a history of 
Roman literature. 



